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DISCOURSE. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  diffidence  which  I  feel  as  a  stranger,  rising  to  speak  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  is  alleviated  by  the  trust  that  you  will  hear 
me  with  a  hospitable  kindness.  Honored  by  your  invitation,  I 
come  acknowledging  the  bond  of  that  fraternity  in  which  all 
men  of  letters  are  members  of  one  guild.  And  as  an  alumnus 
of  old  Yale,  let  me  say  that  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  tribute,  humble  but  hearty,  to  the  yet  older  dignity  of 
Harvard. 

I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  such  are  the  hab¬ 
its  of  my  own  mind  that,  as  I  enter  the  precincts  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  like  this — venerable  with  the  ages  that  have  passed  over  it, 
yet  fresh  and  growing  as  with  immortal  vigor — the  associations 
of  thought  carry  me  back  to  the  founders  of  this  institution, 
challenging  for  them  the  reverence  due  to  benefactors  of  their 
country  and  of  mankind.  At  Yale  these  associations  carry 
us  back  only  to  the  closing  year  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  two  generations  of  the  Anglo-Horman  race  in  Hew  En¬ 
gland  had  already  lived  and  died.  Our  founders  were  the  grand¬ 
sons  of  those  who,  in  their  town-meetings  along  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  the  Sound — which  were  then  what  the  Mississippi  and 
the  upper  lakes  now  are  for  remoteness — appointed,  year  by  year, 
“  collectors  of  the  college  corn,”  giving  from  the  food  of  their 
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own  households  for  the  sustenance  of  the  college  in  “the 
Baye.”  But  Harvard  is  the  eldest-born  of  Puritanism.  Her 
numbered  centuries  of  life  are  coincident  with  the  centuries  of 
Hew  England  itself.  Her  birth  was  when  Boston  was  little 
more  than  a  hamlet  of  rude  huts ;  when  the  border-ruffians 
prowling  around  the  most  recent  settlements  of  the  West  were 
painted  Pequots ;  when  the  report  of  a  refuge  for  truth  and 
freedom  in  this  wilderness  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  news,  fresh 
and  stirring,  in  the  conventicles  and  consultations  of  the  En¬ 
glish  Puritans  under  the  first  Charles.  Here,  then,  the  genius 
of  the  place  calls  up  around  me  the  shadowy  forms  of  those  he¬ 
roic  men,  the  first  fathers  of  Hew  England.  This  is  their  uni¬ 
versity.  In  their  conflict  with  wild  nature — in  their  perils,  their 
weakness,  their  weariness  and  their  poverty — they  founded  a 
college ;  and  here  it  is.  Here  let  their  memory  ever  flourish. 
Here  let  all  that  was  right  and  true  in  their  principles  be  guard¬ 
ed  as  a  sacred  treasure.  Here  let  all  that  was  heroic  in  their 
manliness  and  all  that  was  saintly  in  their  faith  and  devotion, 
waken  ingenuous  minds  to  kindred  virtue. 

The  great  attempt  of  the  men  who  founded  the  Puritan  com¬ 
monwealths  of  Hew  England,  was  alike  religious  and  political. 
Philosophers  have  framed,  or  sought  to  frame  in  speculation,  the 
day-dream  of  a  perfect  commonwealth ;  but  the  founders  of  these 
States  labored  and  suffered  to  realize  their  high  conception. 
That  which  they  undertook  was  not  merely  to  escape  from  per¬ 
secution  by  voluntary  exile  ;  it  was  not  merely  to  gain  a  peace¬ 
ful  home  and  a  fair  Inheritance  for  their  families  and  their 
posterity  ;  it  was  not  merely  to  achieve  liberty  for  themselves 
and  for  the  new  communities  which  they  were  gathering ; 
it  was  something  higher  and  more  sacred  than  all  this.  It 
was  not  simply  to  establish,  far  away  from  all  impertinent 
interference,  a  purer  and  more  primitive  ecclesiastical  order ; 
it  was  something  at  once  more  political  than  this,  and  more 
religious.  The  “  devout  imagination”  that  filled  their  minds 
and  inspired  their  highest  efforts,  was  the  vision  of  a  new 
and  true  theocracy — not  the  dominion  of  a  priestly  order,  but 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Their  day-dream  was  the  vision  of  a 
State  in  which  every  law  should  be  the  uttered  will,  not  of  the 
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magistrate  or  of  any  human  legislator — not  of  the  people,  mere¬ 
ly — but  of  the  High  and  Holy  One  from  whom  the  State  derives 
its  being  and  its  rightful  power.  Whatever  errors  they  made 
in  the  structure  of  their  political  institutions  or  their  laws,  were 
made  in  the  honesty  and  the  earnestness  of  their  attempt  to 
translate  their  sublime  thought  into  reality.  We  may  acknow¬ 
ledge  those  errors  wherever  they  have  been  detected  by  the 
progress  of  the  ages  and  the  successive  births  of  truth ;  yet 
let  us  never  cease  to  honor  not  only  the  heroism  of  their  en¬ 
deavors,  but  the  religious  dignity  of  their  idea.  That  great  idea 
was  well  expressed  by  John  Cotton,  when  from  under  this  west¬ 
ern  sky  he  wrote  to  his  friend  John  Davenport  in  London,  that 
here  he  seemed  to  have  found  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  It  was  essentially  the 
same  thought  with  that  which,  in  the  dawn  of  the  world’s 
history,  was  divinely  breathed  into  the  mind  of  Moses — the 
thought  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  It  was  the  same 
thought  which  gave  unutterable  grandeur  to  the  visions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets — the  thought  of  a  coming  and  perfected  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  And  with  all  reverence  let  me  say,  that  in  their 
self-sacrificing  endeavors  to  realize  that  great  thought,  they  were 
followers  of  the  world’s  Redeemer,  who  came  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  whose  idea  of  that  kingdom  will  be  ful¬ 
ly  comprehended  among  men  only  when  the  prayer  shall 
have  been  completely  answered,  “  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven.” 

Without  inquiring  why  or  to  what  extent  they  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  perfect  conformity  between  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  will  of  God,  I  venture  to  propose  a 
theme  suggested  by  their  attempt,  and  illustrated  alike  by  their 
failure  and  their  success, — the  just  relation  of  Christianity  to 
law  and  government.  I  need  not  profess  my  conscious  incom¬ 
petence  to  the  full  discussion  of  such  a  theme;  but  if  from  my  own 
point  of  view  I  can  offer  some  suggestions  which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  other  minds  to  a  more  learned  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  history  as  well  as  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  I  shall  not  have  spoken  in  vain. 

There  is  a  distinction — more  intelligible,  perhaps,  than  defi- 
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nite — ’between  law  and  justice.  I  do  not  mean  the  lawyers’  dis¬ 
tinction  between  law  and  equity,  which  is  only  the  difference 
between  one  system  of  judicial  methods  and  maxims  and  anoth¬ 
er  ;  I  mean  the  distinction  which  everybody  recognizes  between 
laws  as  ordained  and  executed  in  civil  society,  and  that  justice 
which  is  before  and  above  all  human  laws,  and  is  their  only 
warrant  at  the  tribunal  of  conscience.  All  law,  by  its  very  na¬ 
ture  and  name,  pretends  to  be  justice.  At  whatever  moment 
its  pretension  in  that  respect  ceases  to  be  recognized,  it  loses  all 
its  sanctity,  and  becomes  an  odious  and  a  hideous  thing.  The 
justice  of  the  law  must  commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  justice 
in  the  people,  or  the  law  becomes  oppressive  and  intolerable. 
Thus  among  every  people  not  governed  by  mere  force,  the  law 
is  a  product  of  the  national  life  ;  and  so  far  as  we  know  what 
their  laws  are,  we  know  the  character  of  that  people,  the  nature 
and  degree  of  their  civilization,  their  moral  sensibilities  and 
sympathies,  and  above  all,  the  measure  in  which  their  sense  of 
justice  has  been  developed  or  obliterated.  The  sense  of  justice, 
among  a  people  not  absolutely  enslaved,  is  never  far  in  advance 
of  the  laws  in  which  that  sense  of  justice  is  uttered  and  applied. 
Thus  it  happens  that  in  some  languages,  and  especially  in  the 
language  of  that  free  and  brave  old  people  whose  laws  have 
become  in  one  form  or  another,  the  basis  of  almost  all  Europe¬ 
an  and  American  jurisprudence,  the  terms  can  hardly  be  found 
in  which  to  express  the  distinction  between  law  and  justice. 
Lex  and  jus  are  far  more  nearly  synonymous  in  Latin,  than  law 
and  justice  are  in  English. 

Doubtless  law  has  the  effect  to  modify  and  cultivate  the  pop¬ 
ular  sense  of  justice.  But  let  us  not  forget  what  the  order  of 
nature  is.  The  sense  of  justice  makes  the  law,  and  not  the  law 
the  sense  of  justice.  A  law  that  represents  not  right  but  only 
the  will  of  a  dominant  power— a  law  which  contradicts  the 
sense  of  justice  among  the  people  on  whom  it  is  imposed — can¬ 
not  bend  that  sense  of  justice  into  conformity  with  itself.  Mag¬ 
istrates  may  attempt  to  sustain  the  obnoxious  statute  by  power 
and  terror — judges,  in  solemn  session,  may  pronounce  it  valid 
— politicians  may  argue  that  justice  must  yield  to  considerations 
of  political  expediency,  and  in  the  name  of  the  public  welfare 
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may  entreat  the  people  to  be  patient  and  to  conquer  their  preju¬ 
dices — -casuists  may  perplex  themselves  with  exquisite  distinc¬ 
tions  about  passive  obedience  and  conflicting  duties ;  but  every 
application  of  such  a  law — every  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  physical  force  of  the  government — stimulates  and 
stiffens,  instead  of  subduing  the  sense  of  justice  which  it  violates. 
When  law  expresses  what  the  popular  mind  can  recognize  as 
justice,  then  and  only  then  does  it  quicken  and  guide  the  moral 
judgment  and  educate  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  people. 
Oppression,  long  continued,  may  barbarize  those  whom  it  crush¬ 
es,  by  training  them  through  successive  generations  under  the 
sway  of  violence;  it  may  so  extinguish  the  better  sentiments  of 
their  human  nature  that  they  shall  be  ready  to  deal  with  all 
others  when  they  get  the  opportunity,  as  others  have  dealt  with 
them  ;  but  mere  oppression,  though  it  take  the  form  of  law — • 
oppression  governing  by  edicts  that  represent  not  right  but  might 
— can  never  control  or  shape  the  sense  of  justice.  The  power 
of  the  law  to  educate  the  moral  sense,  must  depend  on  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  its  justice  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  whom 
it  governs. 

If  we  look  for  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  for  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  people  by  the  influence  of  law,  there  is 
one  signal  example  which  occurs  in  a  moment  to  the  thoughts 
of  a  Christian  assembly.  The  Hebrew  tribes,  when  they  emer¬ 
ged  from  their  slavery  in  Egypt,  under  a  leader  divinely  com¬ 
missioned  and  instructed,  were  in  many  respects  a  degraded  and 
barbarous  people.  In  the  Mosaic  institutes,  recognized  and 
honored  as  law  at  this  day  by  the  descendants  of  Israel  in  every 
land,  we  see  the  system  of  influences  by  which  that  chosen  race 
was  to  be  trained  for  its  high  and  peculiar  destiny.  The  little 
country  allotted  to  those  tribes  was  to  become,  in  the  fulness  of 
times,  the  seed-plot  of  reformation  for  the  world ;  and  the  influ¬ 
ences  by  which  this  was  to  be  effected — or  rather  the  germs 
of  thought  and  sentiment  from  which  all  this  growth  of  the 
world’s  renovation  was  to  spring — are  contained  in  “  the  book 
of  the  law  ” — the  code  which  our  fathers  here  in  Hew  England 
adopted  as  the  divine  text-book  of  their  jurisprudence  and  the 
infallible  guide  of  their  legislation.  But  when  we  open  that 
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book  and  begin  to  study  it  simply  as  a  code  of  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  law,  we  find  that  it  is  exquisitely  adapted,  as  law  should 
ever  be,  to  the  special  character  of  the  people  whom  it  was  to 
govern.  Hebrew  in  its  language,  it  is  no  less  Hebrew  in  its 
genius  and  spirit — as  completely  Hebrew  as  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian  are  Roman,  or  as  the  statute-book  of  Massachusetts  is 
American.  It  is  redolent  of  the  desert  and  of  the  Bedouin  and 
pastoral  life  to  which  the  Hebrew  race  had  been  accustomed. 
It  marks,  as  it  was  designed  to  aid,  the  transition  of  those  tribes 
from  the  nomadic  to  the  agricultural  stage  of  civilization.  It 
is  framed  for  a  people  who  have  their  own  notions  of  justice, 
and  their  own  unwritten  laws  that  will  not  be  suddenly  repealed ; 
and  whose  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  usages  and  traditions 
must  be  wisely  counteracted  by  provisions  and  prohibitions 
such  as  their  moral  sense  will  recognize,  and  such  as  “  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  their  hearts”  will  endure.  ISTor  can  it  escape  our  obser¬ 
vation  that  this  “ book  of  the  law”  is  not  law  only,  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  meaning  of  that  word— not  merely  a  rule  by  which 
the  magistrate  was  to  administer  justice,  but  religion,  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  God’s  character  and  will,  a  light  from  the  unseen  and 
the  infinite.  It  was  chiefly  as  a  religion,  and  not  simply  as  a 
civil  and  criminal  code,  that  the  books  and  institutes  of  Moses 
were  to  be  efficient  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  development 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  and  in  training  that  people  for  their 
special  place  and  function  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  their  civil  and  criminal  code  was  identified  with  the  rev¬ 
elations  and  institutions  of  their  religion — it  was  because  the 
laws  administered  in  the  State  were  recognized  as  the  law  of  God, 
and  as  ordained  directly  by  his  authority — that  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  was  a  theocracy,  “the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

Inasmuch  then,  as  the  laws  of  every  people — certainly  of 
every  people  not  absolutely  enslaved — must  needs  be  congru¬ 
ous  with  the  moral  sentiments  and  sympathies  of  that  people, 
the  progress  of  law  is  determined,  necessarily,  by  forces  that 
stand  behind  and  guide  the  wisdom  of  legislators  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  acuteness  of  judges.  And  among  such  forces  none 
are  more  potent  than  the  religious  ideas  that  mold  the  national 
character.  It  is  an  old  saying — “  somewhat  musty,”  but  for 


its  constant  ventilation, — “  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  I  care  not  who  may  make  its  laws but  the  ballads 
of  a  nation  are  less  potent  than  Ntheir  religious  convictions 
and  aspirations,  whether  true  or  false ;  and  a  people  with  no 
ballads  at  all  is  less  impoverished,  less  degraded,  less  incapable 
of  progress  than  a  people  with  no  religion.  The  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  latent  or  developed,  in  every  human  soul,  and  all  the  sense 
of  duty,  allies  itself  with  the  instinct  that  recognizes  the  invisi¬ 
ble  and  infinite.  It  postulates  in  all  its  cognitions,  and  in  all 
its  emotions,  some  object  of  religious  awe— an  unseen  and  eter¬ 
nal,  yet  not  impersonal  justice — a  responsibility  of  which  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  human  powers  is  only  the  shadow.  This  rela¬ 
tion  of  all  duty,  and  especially  of  the  sense  of  justice,  to  the 
religious  instinct,  is  a  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  man — a  fact 
which  Philosophy  may  explain  if  it  can,  but  which  no  explana¬ 
tion  can  get  rid  of.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  administration  of 
justice  everywhere,  instinctively  and  not  as  a  matter  of  public 
expediency  only,  invests  itself  with  a  religious  dignity,  invoking 
the  name  of  God,  and  bidding  every  witness  speak  in  his  fear 
with  solemn  recognition  of  responsibility  to  him.  Everywhere 
the  investiture  of  rulers  and  magistrates  is  accompanied,  if  not 
with  religious  pomp,  at  least  with  religious  ceremonies — if  not 
with  the  oil  of  consecration,  at  least  with  the  oath  of  office.  All 
history  illustrates  the  potency  of  religion  in  controlling  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  nations  and  of  races.  In  all  the  languages  that  ever 
had  a  place  in  history,  the  song  of  battle  and  the  song  of  harvest, 
the  wedding  gladness  and  the  funeral  wail,  the  ballad  of  the 
good  old  time,  and  the  ringing  tones  of  the  Pindaric  lyre,  all 
tell  of  the  religion  that  mingles  with  their  poetic  inspiration, 
and  quickens  or  saddens  their  modulated  utterance.  All  the 
arts,  if  not  born  of  religion,  have  labored  and  flourished  in  its 
service.  Music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  from  the 
earliest  ages  until  now,  have  found  their  highest  employment, 
and  have  wrought  their  highest  achievements,  in  ministering 
to  the  religious  wants  and  aiding  the  religious  sensibilities  of 
human  nature.  What  element  of  a  people’s  life — what  one  of 
all  the  forces  that  develop  and  determine  in  the  common  mind 
the  sense  of  right,  is  more  potent  than  the  ideas  and  traditions, 
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tlie  imaginations  and  convictions,  the  sympathies,  the  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  the  practices,  which  make  up  the  distinctive  religion 
of  that  people  ? 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  not  preaching,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  attempt  to  set  forth  all  those  peculiarities  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  which  it  acts  not  only  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
individuals  whom  it  effectually  quickens  and  renews,  but  on 
the  moral  sentiments  of  the  nations  that  are  gradually  subjected 
to  its  power.  In  such  an  attempt,  I  might,  without  intending 
it,  evoke  the  unquiet  spirit  of  theological  dispute.  Avoiding 
then  all  topics  on  which  there  might  be  a  serious  difference  of 
judgment  among  men  who  accept  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
it  will  be  enough  for  me  simply  to  indicate,  for  a  moment, 
some  of  the  most  obvious  elements  of  that  power  by  which 
Christianity  has  been  operating,  in  the  slow  progress  of  the 
ages,  to  quicken  and  to  enlighten  the  moral  sentiments  of  man¬ 
kind. 

By  what  obvious  features,  then,  is  Christianity  distinguished 
from  other  systems  of  religion  1  Answering  the  question,  not 
as  a  theologian  might  answer  it,  nor  as  a  preacher  might  answer 
it,  but  as  one  might  answer  it  who  is  looking  only  at  the  force 
by  which  Christianity  acts  in  history,  we  may  say,  The  power 
by  which  Christianity  acts,  begins  in  its  conception  and  revela¬ 
tion  of  God.  Its  one  exclusive  object  of  worship  and  of  reli¬ 
gious  fear  and  trust,  is  a  God  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  in¬ 
telligence,  but  of  infinite  moral  goodness — a  God  of  ineffable 
purity  and  justice  as  well  as  of  ineffable  benignity — a  God  who 
is  not  only  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all,  but  “  the  judge  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.”  The  highest  and  purest  conception 
which  the  mind  can  form  of  moral  perfection,  is  identified  with  . 
the  object  of  worship  ;  and  the  worship  of  a  God  whose  godhead 
is  his  holiness,  tends  to  purify  and  elevate  the  mind’s  ideal  of 
moral  perfection.  Inseparable  from  the  Christian  revelation  of 
God,  is  the  revelation  of  His  law.  The  decalogue, — the  still 
more  compendious  summing  up  of  all  duty  in  two  great  com¬ 
mandments — the  exposition  of  duty  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount — all  this  is  not  mere  precept  and  formula,  but  a  quick¬ 
ening  appeal  to  the  mind’s  instinctive  sense  of  what  is  right 
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and  good.  Thus  Christianity  brings  the  sense  of  duty  and  the 
sense  of  God  into  their  just  relation  to  each  other.  All  false 
religions,  in  whatever  form  of  enthusiasm,  fanaticism  or  super¬ 
stition,  betray  their  falsehood  by  their  disorganizing  and  de¬ 
structive  effect  upon  the  moral  sense.  The  corruptions  of 
Christianity  may  be  detected  by  the  same  infallible  test.  But 
Christianity  itself,  so  long  as  enthusiastic  perversions,  fanatical 
infusions,  and  superstitious  accretions,  have  not  destroyed  its 
vital  essence,  makes  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  sense  of  God, — 
the  moral  element  in  human  nature  and  the  spiritual  or  reli¬ 
gious  element — each  the  complement  of  the  other.  It  does  not 
make  morality  a  substitute  for  religion, — nor  does  it  permit  re¬ 
ligion  to  become  a  substitute  for  morality.  By  its  revelation 
of  God  and  of  God’s  law,  it  hallows  and  dignifies  all  duty  ;  it 
turns  all  work  into  worship,  all  patience  into  loving  submission, 
all  enjoyment  into  praise.  The  grand  impression  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  is  that  well-doing  is  the  only  well-being  ;  that  goodness 
is  more  than  all  thatjmen  call  greatness;  that  duty  is  the 
highest  thing  in  the  universe  beneath  the  throne  of  God,  and 
that  the  violation  of  duty  is  the  paramount  evil.  If  I  were  to 
expound  these  hints,  and  show  by  analysis  how  it  is  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  produces  these  effects  upon  the  mind,  I  should  begin  to 
preach,  and  could  hardly  avoid  the  disputed  regions  of  the¬ 
ology.  But  none  who  hear  me  to  day  will  demand  any  argu¬ 
ment  or  analysis  to  show  that  such  is  Christianity  considered  as 
a  religion  acting  among  historic  forces — such  its  effectual  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  individual  believer — such  the  influence  with  which, 
as  it  slowly  mingles  with  the  current  of  a  nation’s  life,  it  acts 
upon  all  the  elements  of  civilization  and  of  human  progress. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  Christian  religion,  equally  ob¬ 
vious  to  him  who  views  it  only  from  the  stand-point  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  hardly  less  significant  as  illustrations  of  its  influence 
on  society.  Christianity,  as  we  are  often  told,  elevates  woman 
to  her  proper  place  and  crowns  her  with  her  proper  dignity ; 
while  it  gives  her  a  sphere  of  her  own,  a  sphere  full  of  peculiar 
duties  and  peculiar  joys  and  sorrows,  it  makes  her  in  that 
sphere  an  orb  of  light  and  beauty.  It  does  this  by  restoring 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  family.  The  union  of  husband 
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and  wife  in  a  hallowed  and  indissoluble  tie,  making  their  home 
the  home  of  chaste  and  changeless  love,  and  investing  every 
affection  and  relation  of  the  household  with  a  divine  sanctity,  is 
what  gives  to  woman  as  wife  or  mother,  as  daughter  or  sister? 
the  dignity  for  which  God  made  her.  Wherever  Christianity 
goes,  its  first  effect  on  the  character  and  tendency  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  through  the  institution  of  the  family.  Whenever  Chris¬ 
tianity  becomes  the  prevalent  religion,  it  modifies  the  common 
thought  and  feeling  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  woman  and  the 
charms  and  sanctities  of  home;  woman,  more  honored  and  more 
cherished,  becomes  more  worthy  to  be  loved  and  trusted ;  and 
in  the  progress  of  time  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people,  inscribes  itself  upon  their 
laws.  A 

Another  distinctive  influence  of  Christianity,  springs  from 
its  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  All 
the  old  religions — not  excepting  that  which  was  the  precursor  of 
Christianity — were  national.  Each  had  its  own  locality,  its  own 
privileged  and  ennobled  race.  Each  was  fitted  only  to  one 
climate,  and  could  flourish  only  in  one  soil.  They  tended 
therefore  to  the  isolation  of  races  and  of  nations.  But  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  religion  for  the  world.  It  makes  no  in¬ 
vidious  distinction  of  races.  It  comes  with  its 'revelations,  its 
hopes,  its  sanctions,  its  forms  and  institutions,  to  man  as  man, 
wherever,  under  the  encircling  heaven,  he  sees  in  the  things 
that  are  made  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of  their  Maker. 
To  Jew  and  Greek,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  its 
lesson  is,  “There  is  no  difference.”  All  distinctions  of  nation¬ 
ality,  of  race,  of  language,  dwindle  and  vanish  in  its  presence, 
as  it  proclaims  that  “  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men.”  Its  genius  is  revealed  in  the  story  of  the  good  Samari¬ 
tan.  Its  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men.  Like  the  revelation 
which  God  has  inscribed  on  the  revolving  sky,  it  shines  for  all, 
“  its  line  is  gone  out  into  all  the  earth  and  its  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world.”  Here  was,  in  part,  the  secret  of  its  early  victories. 
The  Roman  Republic,  and  then  the  empire,  had  been  crushing 
and  grinding,  the  nations,  as  it  were,  into  one  mass,  bringing 
them  not  only  into  communication  with  each  other,  but  into 
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helpless  subjection  to  a  common  authority,  and  thus  preparing 
them  to  catch  the  awakening  consciousness  of  a  common  hu¬ 
manity.  It  was  this  dim  but  growing  consciousness  of  a  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  involving  sympathies  higher  and  more  divine 
as  well  as  wider  than  the  sympathies  of  nationality — it  was  this 
which  thrilled  through  the  Roman  theaters,  and  responded  in 
explosive  emotion  at  that  felicitous  utterance  from  the  genius 
of  a  slave, 

Homo  sum,  et  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto : 

an  utterance  which  might  seem  to  have  come  from  the  world’s 
great  heart,  yearning  and  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  a  faith  that 
should  unite  all-nations  in  the  worship  of  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  and  so  in  the  full  consciousness  of  one  humanity. 

FTor  must  we  forget,  among  the  elements  of  the  force  by 
which  Christianity  is  distinguished  in  history,  the  dignity  and 
value  which  it  stamps  upon  the  individual  man.  That  simple 
question,  “  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?”  is  a  question  which  opens  be¬ 
fore  every  individual  the  separate  vista  of  an  infinite  capability. 
The  thought  which  that  question  wakens — the  sensibility  to 
which  it  appeals — invests  humanity,  not  only  in  the  aggregate 
of  nations  and  of  races,  but  in  the  individual,  with  a  grandeur 
and  a  capability  of  glory,  that  outspans  all  the  reach  of  the 
material  and  the  visible.  In  the  light  of  that  question  and  of 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  it  wakens,  the  man  is  more 
than  the  belted  earl  or  the  sceptered  king — the  man  is  more 
than  the  hero — the  man  is  more  than  the  laureled  sage.  The 
essence  is  more  than  the  accident,  as  the  gem  is  more  than  the 
setting  ;  as  the  diamond  with  its  flash  of  light  within,  is  more 
than  the  polish.  In  every  individual  man,  from  the  loftiest  to 
the  lowliest,  the  essential  humanity — the  essential  human  capa¬ 
bility  of  joy  and  grief,  of  knowledge,  of  love,  of  duty,  and  of 
infinite  and  immortal  destiny — is  more  than  the  differential 
rank,  or  place,  or  culture.  Man  depressed,  degraded,  neglected, 
crushed — man  self-degraded,  guilty,  and  abhorred — is  yet  hu¬ 
man  ;  it  is  the  awfulness  of  his  humanity  which  makes  his  degra¬ 
dation  awful.  The  peasant,  adseriptus  glebce ,  is  a  man ;  the 
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feather-cinctured  savage  is  a  man  ;  the  enemy  in  the  battle,  or 
vanquished  and  captive,  is  a  man  ;  the  slave,  “  whose  tears  are 
a  forbidden  luxury,”  is  a  man ;  the  ruffian,  the  robber,  the 
prisoner,  the  murderer  beneath  the  fatal  beam  in  the  inevitable 
hour  of  justice,  is  a  mao.  The  law  of  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy  is  not  that  vague  abstraction,  bewildering  the  mind  and 
hardening  of  the  heart,  Thou  shalt  seek  the  welfare  of  humanity 
as  a  whole, — but  that  intelligible  and  ever  specific  precept, 
“  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,” — thy  neighbor  the 
Samaritan — thy  neighbor,  the  far-off  Scythian,  or  the  blue-eyed 
Saxon  in  the  Roman  slave-market — thy  neighbor,  the  Ethiopian 
whom  the  torrid  sky  of  his  congenial  clime  has  blackened.  It 
was  a  Christian  thought,  if  not  a  Christian  feeling,  which  spark¬ 
led  from  the  peasant  poet’s  fiery  heart, 

“  A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.” 

The  legitimate  relation  then  of  Christianity  to  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  chiefly  that  of  an  invisible  force  working  upon  and 
through  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind.  The  Christian  the¬ 
ocracy  is  nothing  else  than  the  free  subjection  of  men  and 
nations  to  the  will  of  Cod  and  to  the  truth.  It  is  a  religion,  not 
a  hierarchy.  Its  conquests  are  inseparable  from  the  progress  of 
humanity,  they  are  the  progress  of  truth,  and  faith,  and  love  in 
human  hearts.  Enthroning  Cod  and  his  immutable  law  above 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  men,  it  brings  all  human  statutes 
and  all  the  human  administration  of  justice  into  comparison 
with  the  absolute  justice  and  the  infinite  benevolence  of  Cod, 
as  revealed  by  his  quickening  word.  Its  influence  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  in  accordance  with  that  saying  of  its  founder,  “  The 
kingdom  of  Cod  cometh  not  with  observation — the  kingdom  of 
Cod  is  within  you.”  It  acts  Jike  the  great  forces  of  Cod  in  na¬ 
ture,  imperceptibly.  The  changes  which  it  brings  to  pass  are 
gradual — like  the  change  by  which,  under  our  northern  sky, 
night  slowly  brightens  and  blushes  into  day, — or  like  that  by 
which,  as  the  earth  wheels  on  in  its  vast  circuit,  the  rigor  o^ 
winter  is  slowly  softened,  the  breezes  come  with  milder  breath 
the  laughing  streams  and  dimpled  lakes  throw  off  their  fetters^ 
and  spring,  as  in  Eden,  is  adorned  with  the  beauty  and  exhales 
the  odors  of  a  new  creation. 
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The  institution  of  the  Papacy  with  its  claim  of  temporal 
power,  is  the  perversion  of  a  spiritual  truth.  In  this  respect  it  is 
like  every  distinctive  element  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  which  it  naturally  crowns  and  consummates.  The  great  and 
spiritual  truth,  is  that  there  is  a  law  ab  ove  all  human  law — a  law 
which  vacates  and  annuls  all  human  arrangements  made  in  dero¬ 
gation  of  its  authority — a  law  which  severs  the  bonds  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  a  perjured  monarch,  and  abrogates  the  power  of  a  faith¬ 
less  and  worthless  government — a  law  which  is  the  ideal  and  the 
warrant  of  all  human  justice,  and  toward  which  the  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  human  mind  is  ever  yearning.  But  who  shall  pro¬ 
nounce,  authoritatively,  conclusively,  without  appeal  or  protest, 
the  application  of  this  higher  law  ?  Who  shall  give  sentence  ? 
Who  shall  declare  the  impious  statute  or  the  impious  compact 
void  ?  Who  shall  release  from  their  allegiance  the  subjects  of  a 
peijured  government?  Our  fathers,  speaking  through  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  eighty  years  ago,  pronounced  the  sentence  for 
themselves.  They  declared  for  themselves,  and  for  us,  their  own 
absolution  from  their  allegiance  to  a  king  who  instead  of  pro¬ 
tecting  them  had  undertaken  to  enslave  them.  They  called  on 
God  and  on  the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind  to  ratify  their  dec- 
laration.  The  moral  sentiment  of  mankind  has  responded  to 
their  call.  Time,  the  handmaid  of  God,  and  the  interpreter  of 
his  decrees,  has  responded  in  his  name.  Would  it  not  have 
been  much  better — so  the  theory  which  vindicates  the  Papacy 
might  ask — would  it  not  have  saved  much  conflict  and  agita¬ 
tion,  ha'd  there  been  some  recognized  tribunal  to  which  that 
cause  could  have  been  carried,  and  from  which  there  could  have 
been  given  out  a  formal  and  conclusive  sentence?  How  beau¬ 
tiful,  how  grand  the  idea  of  such  a  tribunal — the  chief  pontiff 
of  Christendom,  in  the  holy  centre  of  Christian  unity,  expound¬ 
ing  and  applying  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  the  supreme 
law  of  every  nation,  the  law, 

“  O’er  thrones  and  globes  elate,” 

to  which  all  sovereigns  are  amenable.  So  it  may  seem  to  the 
presumption  of  man,  but  so  it  has  not  seemed  to  the  wisdom  of 
God.  The  true  relation  of  Christianity  to  law  and  to  the  con- 
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duct  of  governments  and  sovereign  states,  is  the  relation  of  a 
vital  and  spiritual  force  to  that  which  it  informs  and  organizes. 
Christ’s  power  on  earth  is  not,  and  cannot  he,  committed  to  a 
mortal  substitute  ;  it  is  a  diffused  and  spiritual  force  acting  on 
the  free  minds  of  men,  molding  their  thoughts,  quickening 
their  sense  of  justice  and  of  right,  guiding  their  judgment,  and 
wakening  them  to  sympathy  with  goodness.  To  substitute  for 
such  a  force  as  this  the  formal  judgment  of  a  pontiff,  from 
which  there  shall  be  no  appeal  to  reason,  to  truth,  to  time,  or 
to  God,  is  a  perversion  of  truth  like  that  by  which  penance  is 
substituted  for  repentance,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Credo  for 
faith.  The  invisible  force,  with  the  inconveniences  which 
seemed  to  attend  it,  is  gone  ;  and  the  form  which  has  come  fiff 
its  place  is  rigid  and  lifeless.  Nor  is  the  case  materially  bet¬ 
ter,  if  the  power  of  final  judgment  is  transferred  from  the  pon¬ 
tiff  to  the  conclave,  or  from  the  conclave  to  a  general  council, 
or  from  a  Catholic  council  to  a  Protestant  assembly  of  divines, 
or  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates.  By  whatever  method,  in 
whatever  form,  we  substitute  for  the  action  of  truth  upon  mind, 
and  of  argument  and  divine  illumination  upon  the  moral  sense, 
the  decision  of  an  authority  that  must  not  be  questioned, — 
we  really  subvert  instead  of  advancing  the  dominion  of  Chrsit 
on  the  earth,  and  we  establish  in  the  placejff  it  a  spiritual  des-. 
potsim  adverse  to  all  l^ftrty,  and  tending  to  infinite  corruption. 

There  is,  then,  a  sense  in  which  Christianity  as  related  to  law 
and  government,  is  a  theocracy.  Our  heroic  fathers  were  not 
altogether  in  the  wrongy  when  they  attempted  to  realize  in  their 
institutions  the  high  conception  of  a  state  wholly  governed  by 
the  will  of  God.  Their  day-dream  was  not  all  a  dream.  In 
proportion  as  Christianity  becomes,  by  its  illuminating  and 
quickening  influence  upon  the  mimis  of  men,  a  ruling  force  in 
any  state,  inspiring  its  legislation ,$Sid  controlling  the  action  of 
its  government,  that  state  becomes  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
proportion  as  Christianity,  by  its  influence  on  free  minds  and 
hearts,  infusing  itself  into  all  the  forms  of  thought  andyff  life, 
-predominates  over  the  world,  subduing  and  guiding  tlmnations, 
abolishing  the  oppressive  wrongs  that  have  been  ordained  and 

fortified  by  human  law,  and  chasing  away  the  viqes  that  have 
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degraded  and  enslaved  mankind — in  that  proportion  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  hath  come  in  its  beauty  and  its  blessedness,  and  his 
will  is  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

The  kingdom  of  God — is  it  a  dream?  The  consummated 
identity  of  law  with  right — the  completed  subjection  of  human 
powers  and  sovereignties  to  the  wilbbf  God  and  to  his  Spirit — 
As lit  a  dream ?  Sometimes  as  we  watch  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
-  yH5ng  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  we  are  tempted  to  dis¬ 
couragement.  When  shall  the  darkness  flee  away  ?  When 
shall  the  powers  of  darkness  be  dethroned?  We  see  liberty 
betrayed  and  cloven  down  by  men  who  were  sworn  to  defend 
her; — the  flatmting  banners  of  victorious  wrong  offend  our  vis¬ 
ion  ; — might  scoffs  at  right — and  violence  and  fraud  join  hand 
/^rvhand  to  trample  upon  justice*.  Tempted  to  unbelief,  we  cry, 
whereVfl?  the  kingdom  of  God  ?— where  the.  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  sphere  of  law  and  government  ?  Is  it  a  dream  ? 
No;  bv^he  ancient  word  of  promise ;  by  the  prayers  which  for 
thousands  of  years  have  fbeen  wafted  to  the  throne  of  Infinite 
pity ;  by  the  groans  of  the  ages  that  have  travailed  in  pain  to¬ 
gether  ;  by  the  cross  and  its  victories,  we  know  that  it  is  not  a 
dream.  The  force  by  which  the  world  shall  be  subdued  to 
Christ,  accumulates  as  time  advances.  The  work  is  his  with 
whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand/years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day.  He  suffers  nothing  to  be  lost.  No  martyr’s  ashes 
scattered  on  the  winds — no  free  and  manly  protest  against 
public  wickedness — no  example  of  patience  under  wrong — no 
appeal  to  the  justice  on  high — no  breath  of  prayer — has  been, 
or  shall  be  in  vain.  /’A11  has  been  gathered  up.  All  has  been 
ad^ed  to  the  slow  accumulation.  Let  us  then  do  our  part  with 
an  'lyafaltering  hope.  Who  is  there,  of  us  all,  that  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  ?  It  is  not  ours  to  give  a  silent  testimony  only,  when  wrong 
is  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  law.  It  is  not  ours  to  suffer  only, 
in  uncomplaining  meekness,  waiting  for  God  to  vindicate  our 
cause  and  his.  Ours  is  a  higher  calling.  We  are  not  slaves. 
We  are  not  subjects  merely.  We  are  freemen.  We  are  par¬ 
takers  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  great^republic.  On  public 
questions  of  mere  expediency  and  policy,  we  may  perhaps,  as 
men  of  letters,  be  silent  or  even  indifferent.  But  when  the 
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power  of  the  republic  is  to  be  employed  in  some  great  wrong, 
then  if  our  voices  do  not  ring  out,  fearlessly,  in  loud  protest 
and  remonstrance,  we  are  traitors  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
There  is  no  gift  of  genius — no  advantage  of  culture,  of  position, 
or  of  reputation — no  skill — no  knowledge — no  power  of  thought 
or  of  utterance — which  may  not  be  made  serviceable  to  this  high 
calling.  The  statesman,  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  cabinet — the 
jurist,  on  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar — the  journalist,  in  his  close 
contact  with  the  popular  thought  and  feeling — the  historian, 
making  up  the  record  of  past  ages — the  philosopher — the 
teacher  in  the  university — the  teacher  in  the  church — the  poet, 
with  his  melodious  words  of  might — the  artist,  wfith  his  crea¬ 
tive  touch — the  most  retired  and  quiet  man  of  letters,  in  the 
little  circle  of  his  friends — each  in  his  own  sphere,  each  in  his  • 
own  way,  each  in  the  measure  of  his  own  light,  may  bring  the 
contribution  of  his  sound  thought  and  earnest  feeling,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  own  communion  with  the  mind  of  God  in  Christ,  to 
aid  in  the  dethronement  of  wrong  and  the  victory  of  truth,  by 
helping  to  illustrate  the  legitimate  bearing  of  Christian  princi¬ 
ple  and  sentiment  on  all  the  interests  and  duties  of  mankind. 

Let  us  take  courage  from  the  contrast  between  the  past  and 
the  present.  How  slowly — through  what  conflicts  and  suffer¬ 
ings — through  what  errors  of  true  and  earnest  men  who  had 
caught  only  the  glimmer  of  a  dawning  truth — through  what 
cycles  of  revolution  and  of.  seeming  retrogression,  while  men’s 
hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear — has  Christianity,  thus  far, 
wrought  out  the  application  of  its  own  principles  to  questions 
of  right  and  duty  in  the  state.  As  lately  as  two  hundred  years 
ago,  how  imperfectly  had  the  first  great  right  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  challenges  for  the  human  soul,  been  recognized  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  government — the  right  which  Roger  Williams  called 
“  soul  liberty.”  Hay,  how  strenuously,  and  through  how  many 
centuries,  had  that  right  been  denied  and  trampled  down  in 
the  name  of  Christianity  itself.  Every  apostle,  every  martyr, 
every  confessor,  every  reformer,  had  virtually  though  uncon¬ 
sciously  asserted  it.  In  the  face  of  power  and  law,  that  sacred 
Christian  right — the  right  of  thought — the  right  of  worship — 
the  right  of  individual  conscience-— the  right  inseparable  from 
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the  awful  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  God — had  struggled 
upward  ;  hut  it  had  not  yet  wrought  its  way  to  recognition  as 
a  civil  right,  and  had  not  found  its  proper  place  in  human  ju¬ 
risprudence.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty  was  little  else  than  an  enthusiastic  speculation,  scorned 
as  an  audacious  paradox.  To  day  it  is  a  self-evident  principle 
of  justice ;  and  no  government  in  Christendom  violates  that 
right  without  knowing  its  own  guilt  and  shame.  Is  there  no 
progress  ?  Does  npt  the  world  move,  in  spite  of  thrones  and 
inquisitions  ? 

Take  another  illustration  of  progress.  Let  the  Doman  satir¬ 
ists — let  all  the  Pagan  literature  instruct  us  as  to  what  marriage 
was,  and  what  the  family  was,  under  the  most  advanced  civ¬ 
ilization  that  the  world  had  ever  seen  before  Christianity  be¬ 
gan  to  he  felt  as  a  force  in  society.  Slowly,  but  with  steady 
influence,  the  Christian  religion,  wherever  it  has  become  a 
power,  has  modified  the  laws  which  affect  the  rights  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  woman,  or  protect  the  sanctities  of  home.  Doubtless 
its  work  in  that  respect  is  not  complete.  Doubtless  the  actual 
state  of  the  laws  on  this  subject,  in  every  Christian  country,  is 
far  behind  the  sense  of  justice  which  Christianity  everywhere 
wakens  ;  but  if  we  compare  the  law  even  of  England,  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  a  wife,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  relation, 
with  the  laws  of  any  country,  ancient  or  modern,  beyond  the 
limits  of  Christendom — and  especially  if  we  observe  in  what 
direction  the  progress  of  legislation  and  the  growth  of  unwrit¬ 
ten  law  is  tending — we  see  how  it  is  that  Christianity  acts, 
through  the  ideas,  the  affections,  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the 
habits  of  a  Christian  people,  to  modify,  and  ultimately  to  re¬ 
construct  the  whole  system  of  their  laws  and  government.  The 
victory  of  Christian  ideas  and  sentiments  over  old  wrongs  in¬ 
corporated  into  law,  may  be  long  delayed  ;  for  ages  the  adverse 
influence  of  law  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  better  influences 
that  are  slowly  molding  the  popular  mind,  and  developing  a 
perception  of  rights  and  duties  above  the  cognizance  of  law ; 
sometimes  Christianity  itself,  by  some  misapprehension  or  per¬ 
version  of  its  teaching,  may  seem  to  sanction  laws  against 
which  its  vital  spirit  is  continually  offering  an  unheeded  pro- 
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test ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  victory  must  come,  and  law  must 
be  the  exponent,  not  of  authority,  nor  of  old  tradition  only,  but 
of  right. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged.  In  all  things  right  shall  yet  give 
law  to  power.  Think  what  was  the  recognized  law  of  nations, 
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the  law  of  war  and  peace — what  were  the  mutual  rights  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  captive — when  Christianity  began  its  march 
from  the  lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Think  of  a 
Horn  an  triumph,  and  of  the  doom  of  Boman  captives.  Over 
the  military  renown  of  the  greatest  and  least  scrupulous  of 
modern  conquerors,  there  hangs  one  terrible  shadow — the  rec¬ 
ord  of  one  deed  more  blasting  to  his  fame  than  almost  any 
other  deed  in  a  career  that  made  the  world  turn  pale — a  deed 
for  which  defenses  and  excuses  are  offered  in  vain.  In  the 
Syrian  campaign,  which  brings  his  story  into  so  strange  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  localities  of  sacred  history,  he  had  taken  by 
storm  one  of  those  ancient  Phenician  cities  whose  names  are 
among  the  eldest  of  time.  He  there  found  himself  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  few  hundred  prisoners,  whom  it  was  inconvenient  to 
guard  or  to  feed,  whom  he  could  not  send  away  by  sea,  and 
whom  it  was  perilous  to  release.  It  seemed  necessary  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  his  plan,  that  they  should  be  put  out 
of  the  way  ;  and  at  his  order  they  were  put  to  death,  not  in 
the  fury  of  the  battle  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and 
with  the  cry,  No  quarter ,  but  with  cool  deliberation,  and  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  expediency,  two  days  after  their  capture.  So  long  as  his 
name  shall  have  a  place  in  history,  so  long  it  will  be  associated 
with  the  horror  of  that  crime.  The  moral  sense  of  the  world 
will  accept  no  apology.  'V ain  is  the  attempted  apotheosis. 
Vain  the  labor  of  admiring  eulogists.  The  imperial  figure  of 
the  conqueror,  as  it  passes  before  the  imagination,  is  ever  at¬ 
tended  by  the  spectral  throng  of  those  slain  captives.  Look 
now  with  me  upon  another  of  the  old  Phenician  cities. 
Here,  along  this  ancient  way  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  the  tide  of  commerce  and  of  conquest  has  flowed  and  ebbed 
for  almost  forty  centuries; — the  march  of  invasion  or  re¬ 
treat,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  Boman,  Sara¬ 
cen,  Crusader,  Turkish,  has  wound  along  these  indentations  of  the 
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shore  and  climbed  these  promontories.  The  palms,  the  groves 
of  pine,  the  winding  hedges  of  blossoming  cactus,  embosoming 
the  city  in  verdure,  fill  our  souls  with  a  sweet  sense  of  beauty 
as  we  look  across  the  narrow  plain.  These  broken  columns  of 
blue  granite,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  washed  by  the  tide¬ 
less  waters,  tell  of  the  Grecian  art  and  Roman  magnificence 
that  adorned  this  ancient  site,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Here  was  Berytus  ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  not  only  a 
seat  of  commerce,  but  a  seat  of  learning — a  university  city, 
more  beautiful  even  than  yours.  To  that  city  there  came,  at  the 
period  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  Roman  prince,  who  bears  an 
honored  name  in  history — honored  for  his  many  imperial  vir¬ 
tues,  but,  not  least,  for  his  humanity.  It  was  the  Flavian  Ti¬ 
tus,  who  had  just  completed  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  brought  in  his  train  a  host  of 
captives — survivors  of  the  fights,  the  siege,  the  final  massacre, 
that  had  accompanied  the  destruction  of  their  beloved  and  holy 
city.  Captives  then,  were  not,  like  prisoners  of  war  in  these 
days,  soldiers  only,  but  persons  of  all  employments,  of  all 
ranks,  of  every  age,  and  of  either  sex ;  nobles,  peasants,  mer¬ 
chants,  artists,  scholars,  magistrates,  ministers  of  religion,  mat¬ 
rons,  maidens,  children — all  alike  were  the  lawful  prey  of  the 
conqueror.  Of  the  wretched  multitude  that  survived  the  fall 
of  their  city,  and  whose  crime  was  that  they  abhorred  an  in¬ 
supportable  foreign  domination,  thousands  had  already  been 
sent  in  chains  to  labor  on  the  public  works ;  others,  in  the  im¬ 
perial  munificence  of  the  conqueror,  had  been  distributed  to 
various  provincial  capitals,  there  to  die ;  others,  distinguished 
for  military  command  or  prowess,  or  remarkable  for  stature  or 
personal  beauty,  had  been  reserved  to  swell  the  grandeur  of  his 
triumphal  procession  at  Rome.  And  what  was  the  doom  ot 
those  who  were  brought  in  his  train  to  Berytus  ?  Two  thou¬ 
sand  and  five  hundred  of  them  were  slaughtered,  not  under  the 
pretense  of  some  military  necessity,  but  for  amusement.  The 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  the  artists,  the  professors  and  teach¬ 
ers,  the  students  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  the 
ladies,  as  well  as  the  coarse  rabble  of  the  gay  and  polished  city, 
crowded  the  places  of  amusement  to  see  the  sumptuous  games 
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and  shows  with  which  Titus  was  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of 
his  imperial  father.  In  that  celebration,  the  captives  from  the 
Judean  war  were  the  chief  attraction  and  excitement  of  the 
spectacle.  Some  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fangs  of  enraged 
wild  beasts.  Some  were  burned  alive.  Some  were  compelled 
to  slay  each  other.  The  clear  waves,  then  as  now,  came  mur¬ 
muring  to  the  sandy  beach.  The  fair  plain,  then  as  now,  was 
beautiful  with  verdure,  with  flowers,  with  towering  palms. 
Then,  as  now,  the  snowy  peaks  of  Lebanon,  piercing  the  pure 
azure  with  their  whiteness,  looked  down  on  cultivated  terraces, 
on  villages  nestling  among  the  rocks,  on  vineyards  and  the 
wealth  of  olives  beautifying  the  declivities,  on  the  ports  of  the 
Phenician  sea,  on  the  blue  waters  rolling  in  the  golden  light. 
Nature  remains  unchanged,  but  not  the  law  by  which  conquer¬ 
ors  and  nations  are  judged  at  the  bar  of  history.  Then  those 
horrors  seemed  no  more  than  justice;  they  were  in  full  con¬ 
formity  with  the  accepted  law  of  nations.  By  the  laws  of  war, 
all  captives  were  divested  of  all  rights,  and  were  liable  to 
slavery,  to  death,  to  any  torture,  at  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 
The  slaughter  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  prisoners  at 
Berytus,  of  as  many  more  at  Cesarea-Philippi,  and  of  as  many 
more  at  the  maritime  Cesarea,  left  no  shade  upon  the  memory 
of  the  benignant  Titus.  Is  there  no  progress  ?  Has  not  Chris¬ 
tianity  achieved  victories  which  give  assurance  of  its  ultimate 
dominion  in  the  sphere  of  law  and  government  ? 

We  will  not  faint  then.  We  will  not  be  discouraged. 
Above  all  unjust  law  and  usage — above  all  tyranny,  all  usurp¬ 
ation,  all  iniquity  establishing  itself  in  the  name  of  right,  and 
robing  itself  in  the  sanctities  of  law,  there  is  a  higher  law  that 
stands  forever.  Above  all  the  forces  by  which  wrong  is  sus¬ 
tained,  are  the  mightier  forces,  invisible  and  Divine,  by  which 
Christianity  will  yet  make  its  way  to  universal  recognition  and 
dominion.  Then  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be  with  men,  and 
law  shall  be  identified  with  the  will  of  God. 
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